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ROBINSON-BREASTED-BEARD 


History of Europe: Ancient and Medieval 
History of Europe: Our Own Times 


European history must present the great movements of history 


A accurately, in a manner that stimulates the imagination, in a style 
Two. comprehensible to the pupil, and with a perspective that relates it 
to present problems. It must omit the purely episodic, and yet be 

YEAR a continuous well-organized narrative. The Robinson-Breasted- 
HIGH- Beard histories do all these things, and are models of their kind. 


SCHOOL 


These histories are now used in more than three-fifths of the 
COURSE country’s one hundred largest cities, in a total of over 7100 


schools. 


HILL’S 
Community Life and Civic Problems 


\ thoroughly interesting and appealing treatment of modern 
institutions and modern problems, which arouses civie conscious- 
FOR ness, explains group life in its various manifestations, discusses 
HIGH existing institutions, and stimulates creative thought toward the 
solution of civie problems. 
SCHOOL 
CLASSES This outstanding textbook in civies has made the remarkable 
record of four adoptions a day since its publication. Used in 
over 2000 schools 


GINN AND 
NEW YORK DALLAS 


Represented by P. E. SEAGLE, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT OF MENTAL 
DISCIPLINE 


By A. M. JORDAN 
Professor of Educational Psychology, the University of North Carolina 


SYCHOLOGISTS have for some time ceased to 
Pp argue about whether there is transfer of training 

from one subject to another or from one subject 
to life and have attacked the more important question 
of the amount and direction of transfer. School men 
particularly, are interested in the question of the mental 
discipline accruing from taking some subjects rather 
than others. More concretely they want to know 
whether geometry or chemistry or physics gives more 
mental discipline which will transfer into a Yarge num- 
ber of life’s situations than does cooking or sewing or 
manual training. In no place has this question been 
so adequately and so thoroughly studied as in Thorn- 
dike’s recent article in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology. 

This article includes in it a study of 8,564 pupils 
from grades X, XI, and XII in 18 high schools located 
in ten different cities. Its problem is to discover the 
general capacity to reason gained in studying for one 
vear one subject. Its method of procedure and results 
obtained, follow. 

\ mental test was given to these 8,564 pupils first in 
May 1922 and again in May 1923. 
ot the tests were used so that the pupils who took 
The 


test used was the one devised by the Institute of Edu- 


Alternate forms 
form A at one sitting took Form B at another. 


itional Research of -Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and consists of fifteen different parts made up 
such tests as arithmetic problems, absurdities, vari- 
us forms of analogies, and some tests of spatial rela- 
ms. The proper weightings of the tests were care- 
illy worked out. In addition the equality of units on 
tests was thoroughly checked up. In brief we have 
representative and reliable set of tests of mental 
ertness or of the ability to solve new problems or of 
‘ntal discipline. 
\gainst this battery of tests measuring the gain in 
neral ability for one year was projected the courses 
ken. The hope was to find pupils who had three 
bjects alike and one different and by means of a 


Thorndike, EI “Mental Discipline in High 


is School Studies,” 
urnal of Educational Psychology, January and February, 


1924 


series of such programs to discover for how much gain 
one subject was responsible, but so numerous was the 
number of possible combinations of subjects that as 
many as 1,500 different programs having not more 
than fifty pupils each, resulted. {t was calculated that 
1,600 pupils were needed to make the findings reliable. 
This plan was therefore given up and certain subjects 
were grouped together which a preliminary investiga- 
tion had shown had produced approximately the same 
amount of gain. The procedure was then followed of 
finding programs three parts of which were alike and 
one of which was different and of subtracting the gain 
in the first from that in the second. 

After allowing for, (1) the fact that boys gained 
about three points on the average more than girls, (2) 
that persons of high mental ability made the largest 
gain, and (3) that the average gain from May to May 
in the tests was 23, 11.9 of which being due to the 
mere taking of the test the second time while 11.1 was 
due to actual growth in mental ability, the following 
table was deduced. The table is taken, with some 
changes and with the subjects written in, from the 
aforementioned article, page 90, in the February num- 
ber of the Journal of Educational Psychology. It is 
referred to by the author as Table XVI. 
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The Difference in Gain Between a Pupil Taking a Given Sub- 
ject and a Pupil of the Same Sex and Initial Ability Who 
Takes I or Nothing in Place of It (From Thorndike). 

RANK 
Il (Civics, Economics, Psychology, and 

+.27 

Ill (Agriculture and Biology) 

IV (Arithmetic 
V (Geometry 

VI (Latin and French) 


Sociok my) 


and Bookkeeping ) +2.92 
Algebra, and Trigonometry ) +2.33 
+1.64 
VIII (Stenography, Cooking, and Sewing) 47 
IX (Chemistry, Physics, and General 

+2.64 
Art) —.29 
+ 66 


Science ) 
D (Dramatic 
T (Physical Training) 
I (History, Music, Shop, Spanish, English. 
Drawing and Business) 090 
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It will be noticed that Group I is zero gain in terms 
of which the others are expressed, i. e. the 2.92 |If I 
interpret it correctly] means that by taking arithmetic 
or bookkeeping the pupil gains 2.92 points on the intel- 
ligence tests more than he would have gained had he 
taken history or music. If we consider the third col- 
umn (that of rank) it is seen that arithmetic and book- 
keeping rank first; the natural sciences second ; geom- 
etry, algebra, and trigonometry third; and Latin and 
French, fourth. 

To permit the ready comparison with other types of 
gains I shall quote a series of short paragraphs from 
this article. 


We then have as the effect of different programs: 


22% for the three courses in Science and one in Mathematics 

19 for one course each in Latin, French, Algebra, and 
Geometry. 

17 for one course each in Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting 

10% for one course each in Cooking, Sewing, Dramatic Art, 
and Physical Education 

20% for the best 1 per cent in initial ability 

1% for the lowest | per cent in initial ability 

for the average white pupil 

1% for the average colored pupil.2 

It is thus seen that the maximum differences due to 

intelligence (20 1%) are much greater than those 


due to differences in courses included in the program 


(22'4%2—10%). Indeed this former factor is most prob- 
ably the determining one in the growth of mental 
ability. 


In conclusion it would seem that there are essential 


differences in high school subjects in their capacity to 


produce changes in general mental ability but these 
differences are small compared with the differences 
between the gains made by the bright pupils on the one 
hand and the dull ones on the other. The extreme dif- 
ferences being more nearly like the difference btween 
the gains made by whites and by negroes. The differ- 
ence producible by a careful selection of courses is 
about three times as great as that between boys and 
girls. It seems reasonable to conclude with Thorndike, 
“When the good thinkers studied Greek and Latin, 
these studies seemed to make good thinking. Now that 
the good thinkers study Physics and Trigonometry, 
these seem to make good thinkers. If the abler 
pupils should all study Physical Education and Dra- 
matic Art, these subjects would seem to make good 
thinkers. These were, indeed, a large fraction of the 
program of studies for the best thinkers the world has 
produced, the Athenian Greeks. After positive corre 
lation of gain with initial ability is allowed for, the 
balance in favor of any study is certainly not large 
Disciplinary values may be real and deserve weight in 
the curriculum, but the weights should be reasonable.’ 


WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY FOR ? 


By President H. W. CHASE 
The University of North Carolina 


OU ARE familiar with the old saving that truth 
y is mighty and will prevail. Now the question of 

just how truth ts to be made to prevail ts one 
that is exercising the minds of a great many people 
nowadays, and there are two very different theories 
about it. | can illustrate the first theory by a quota 
tion from the German philosopher Fichte. Here is 
what he says: “To compel men to a state of right, to 
put them under the yoke of right by force, is not only 
the right but the sacred duty of every man who has 
the knowledge and power Fichte was a Prussian, and 
he was stating an attitude that I suppose we would all 
agree is a typical Prussian attitude. His point is, as | 
understand it, that if you believe a thing is right or true, 
it 1s your business to use all the force at hand to sec 
to it that other people come to your way of thinking 
about it; that you must conquer men’s minds with all 


* Loc. Cit. February 1924, p. 94 
* A chapel talk te the students of the University 


the force of constituted authority, if that is necessary 
and suppress everybody who has a different idea o! 
right and truth from yours. It is the autocratic view 
of making truth prevail. 

| want to set over against this quotation from Ficht 
a statement from that great interpreter of democracy 
Thomas Jefferson. I think it is one of the finest state 
ments about intellectual freedom that has ever been 
made, and it is this: “I have sworn upon the altar of 
(sod eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” In other words, Jefferson says 
that Fitchte is wrong, and that as he conceives it democ 
racy has no business tyrannizing over men’s thinkin; 
any more than it has tyrannizing over their lives. Jef 
ferson was just as much interested in making trut! 
prevail in the world as was Fichte, but his idea of hov 
to go about it was altogether different. Here is wha 
he says about it: “Truth will do well enough if lef: 
to shift for itself. It has no need of force to procure 
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entrance into the minds of men. 
and sufficient antagonist to error.” 


Truth is a proper 
I believe that Jef- 
ferson was right, and that he stated the American point 
of view, and the universal point of view, when he said 
that truth will prevail through her own intrinsic power, 
without any machinery of conquest and of suppression 
of tyranny. I think it is the business of the Univer- 
sity to stand for that point of view. 

Now I want to test this point of view a little on one 
side of university life that has been giving some people 
a great deal of concern. 
been written lately, and a good many speeches have 
been made, that have taken as their text the assumption 
that the colleges and universities of the country are 
hotbeds of radicalism. These are interesting state- 


A good many articles have 


ments, and I think it is very interesting to know what 
a real radical thinks about them. 
appeared a book called “The Goose Step” that was 


There has recently 


written by Upton Sinclair, and I suppose that every- 
hody, including Sinclair himself, would agree that he 
is a thorough-going radical. This book, which was 
written by a radical from a radical point of view, has 
as its central teaching that higher education in America 


has been “stolen by a bandit crew which is using it 


deliberately for its own ends.” “Our higher educa- 
tional system,” he says, “is today in the hands of its 
last organized enemy, which is class greed and selfish- 
ness, based on economic privilege.” In other words, 
Upton Sinclair is preaching that the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country are in the hands of what Roose- 
velt used to call “malefactors of great wealth,” who 
are using them to send men out into society to per- 
petuate their own supremacy. 

You see, if you put these two views side by side, 
that both groups agree that higher education is in the 
hands of the enemy, but each side is convinced that the 

ther fellow has got hold of it and is using it for vari- 
ous purposes of his own. 

The point is just this, that neither group has the 
lightest idea of what a university is for. It is not the 
husiness of a university to tyrannize over the minds of 
men, to take their minds and shut them up within the 
limits of a particular doctrine and a particular system 
That, I think, is just the 
trouble ; each group thinks that because the universities 


that is forced on them. 
f the country are not doing this they are not doing 
their duty, and that they are in the hands of the enemy. 
\ny university that is worth anything at all has an 
ntellectual ideal, and that ideal has to do with truth, 
and with, the opening of men’s minds to seek the truth. 
lf the university does anything it ought so to discipline 


men’s minds that they can go into the business of think- 
ing for themselves. It ought to teach them regard for 
facts and evidence, and it ought to lift them above the 
danger of mob-thinking. Mob-thinking is every bit as 
dangerous and as fatal to democracy as is mob-action, 
and a man’s thoughts are just as subject to the mob 
spirit as is his conduct, if he has not developed such 
intellectual stability that he can weigh facts and seek 
truth for himself. The man whose mind has been 
trained to the point that he does not succumb to mob- 
thinking is not going to rush into radicalism because 
it makes an impulsive and sensational appeal to him; 
nor, on the other hand, is he going to fall into the 
equally dangerous assumption that everybody who does 
not agree with him in everything is a Bolshevist and a 
danger to American institutions. 
try to explain everything that goes wrong as being due 
to the wicked designs of the capitalists, nor is he going 
to see an emissary of Soviet Russia hiding behind every 
tree. Thinking on that level is mob-thinking, and it is 
fundamentally contrary to the kind of thinking that is 


He is not going to 


needed if American institutions are to be perpetuated 
and built up, and if they are to undergo, without un- 
necessary shock and friction, that process of constant 
re-interpretation which the President of the United 
States has recently pointed out must go on to meet the 
needs of changed conditions in a democracy. 

And now to sum it all up, it is the business of a uni- 
versity to stand for truth, and for so opening men’s 
minds and enlarging their horizons that they are in a 
The university 
has only one possible position to take in such a matter 


position to seek truth for themselves. 


as this, and that is the position that was taken by Jef- 
ferson, when he said in that fine statement of his that 
| repeat once more, “I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility to every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 


FEDERAL COURT WOULD ANNUL FAMOUS 
OREGON LAW 

The Oregon law requiring attendance at public 
schools, to the exclusion of private and parochial 
schools, has been declared unconstitutional by the Fed- 
eral Court at Portland, Oreg. The decision was the 
result of an injunction brought by Hill Military Acad- 
emy against State officers to prevent them from execut- 
ing the law. The law was strongly opposed by the 
private and parochial scliools of the State. The court 
holds that the rights of parents and guardians were dis- 
regarded by this legislation. An appeal will be made to 


the United States Supreme Court. 
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I. Some Phases of Secondary 
Education Considered 


By J. HENRY HIGHSMITH 


State Inspector of High Schools 
Raleigh, N. C. 


VERY IMPORTANT phase of high school work, 
K from the administrative standpoint, was dis- 

cussed to some extent at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association held in Chicago, February 24-28. It 
will be impossible to give more than a brief statement 
about a few of the topics. 


Accredited High Schools 


The standards for accrediting high schools differ 
somewhat in the various states, and the advisability of 
working out a national system of standards was dlis- 
cussed. A report on this phase of the work will be 
made to the National Association of High School Sup- 
ervisors at the next meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. The inspection of high schools was 
discussed by the State Supervisors of Texas, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota and North 
Carolina. It is generally recognized that graduates of 
standard high schools would be admitted to college 
without examination. It is suggested, however, that 
there should be some qualitative, as well as quantitative, 
requirement for graduation, if all graduates are to be 
given admission to college. This means that a per 
son who simply passes each course in high school need 
not thereby expect unconditioned entrance to college 
It will be necessary for a student to show a high order 
of work in at least a few of the subjects pursued. Dr 
Geo. F 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 


Zook, specialist in Higher Education, LU. S 
discussed 


this problem in a very helpful way. 


Music 


Every good high school should offer a good course 
in music. This subject has been regarded as one of 
the non-essentials, a “fad,” but it is coming to be one 
of the fundamentals, and should receive increased 
emphasis. What can be done was illustrated in the 
programs given by the Chicago high school orchestras 
and glee clubs. Included in the programs rendered 
were: “Valse Lente,” by Coerne; “La Feria,” by La- 
cone; “Raymond Overture,” by Thomas; waltzes trom 
“Sari,” by Kalman; “Parade of the Wooden Soldiers,” 
by Jessel; march from “Carmen,” by Rizet; “Now the 


Night in Starlit Splendor,” 


“Spring 


by Donizetti; 


ECHOES FROM THE CHICAGO MEETING 


Song,” by Strauss. An orchestra should be organized 
in every high school wherever possible, and any high 
school can have a glee club if there is a music teacher 
or some regular teacher who has musical gift. The 
fundamental importance of music was clearly shown 
by Superintendent O. L. Reid, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
in his address on “Educational Fads Considered as 
Fundamental.” 


A Woman Judge 


One of the great speeches of the convention was 
made by Miss Florence Allen, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Ohio. Her subject was “Next 
Step in World Peace.” Judge Allen stated that instead 
of teaching, “The State Can Do No Wrong” (which 
caused the World War) we must teach that “The State 
Must Do No Wrong.” This means that war must be 
outlawed, and put on the same plane with murder. De- 
liberate and premeditated murder is a crime, and war 
should be put in the same class. 

Judge Allen is a lawyer. She is a woman well worth 
emulating. I do not know how many high school girls 
in North Carolina should study law. Some of them 
expect to be teachers, stenographers, trained nurses, 
and some of them, a few at least, should become doc- 
tors, lawyers, story writers, artists, newspaper owners 
or editors, photographers, insurance agents, or engage 
in some other line of worth while endeavor. Our high 
school girls have good ability, and if they will adopt 
high aims and pursue them relentless the highest order 
of service is possible. 


Harding-Wilson 


Undoubtedly the most impressive moment of the 
convention was on Monday night. Tributes had been 
paid to President Harding and to President Wilson by 
two capable, sympathetic speakers. The ten thousand 
men and women in the auditorium stood, with bowed 
heads. There was a moment of absolute silence, and 
then a splendid quartet sang “Lead, Kindly Light.” It 
was beautiful and wonderfully impressive. 

We shall err, grievously, if we fail to hold up before 
our boys and girls the great men who have served our 
nation so notably. The lives of great men and women 
should be studied, their birthdays should be faithfully 
and fittingly observed, and students should be con- 
stantly reminded of the lofty ideals, purposes and prac- 
tices of the leaders of our great republic. This is one 
excellent way to teach patriotism, or Americanism of 
the right sort. 
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The Junior High School 


Much was said at Chicago, and much has been said 
elsewhere, about the Junior High School. It is gen- 
erally recommended that the school be divided into 
what is known as the 6-3-3 plan. This. means an 
elementary school composed of the first six grades, 
junior high school comprising grades 7, 8 and 9, and a 
senior high school composed of grades 10, 11 and 12. 
This applies, of course, to school systems that have 
an 8 year elementary school and a four year high 
school. In our state, committed to a 7 year elementary 
school and a 4 year high school, 11 grades in all, it 
will be necessary to base our junior high school work 
on 5 years of elementary work, or divide on a 6-3-2 
plan or a 6-2-3 plan. I suspect it would do well for 
our schools to adopt a 6-2-3 plan; a 6 year elementary 
school, a junior high school, composed of grades 7 and 
8, and a senior high school, composed of grades 9, 10, 
and 11, 

One of the problems involved here is the admission 
of students to college. It will be necessary for colleges 
to admit students on a basis of work done in the senior 
high school ; i.e., the work of the last three years. This 
is a matter which high school principals and college 
authorities should consider most carefully. 

The junior high school has served a good purpose, 
but the question should be studied carefully before an 
attempt is made to organize a small high school on the 
junior-senior basis. The junior high school has been 
organized most successfully in larger communities 
where overcrowded conditions made necessary an en- 
largement of the school plan. When such plans for 
enlargement are made, it is easy enough to provide for 
the junior high school. 

Various phases of the junior high school were dis- 
cussed by James M. Glass, Department of Public In 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California; 
Superintendent A. L. Trelkeld, Denver, Colo. ; Super- 
intendent Chas. R. Foster, Pittsburgh, Penn. ; Director 
H. L. Harrington, Detroit, Mich.; and Superintendent 
Wm. J. Cooper, Fresno, California. 


The Next Step 


The next step in the development of high schools has 
to do with the training of teachers, and therefore, the 
effectiveness of teaching. The teaching can be im- 
proved by increasing the training of high school teach 
er General training is not enough; there must be 

ecific training for a definite job. There must be 
chers who have been trained in the particular sub- 
ts they teach, whether mathematics, music, English, 


history, agriculture, or home economics. The growth 
in size of the high school makes possible a greater de- 
gree of specialization on the part of high school teach- 
ers, and such specialization will make for better work 
on the part of both teachers and pupils. 

Our problem in North Carolina is to give the best 
possible training to every boy and girl in the State, no 
matter in what county he lives, or what his social or 
economic condition. 


II. Teacher-Training and Research 


Problems 


By M. R. TRABUE 
The University of North Carolina 


P { ASHE OFFICIAL program of the mid-winter 
meeting contained, in addition to the general 
meetings of the Department of Superintendence, 

the programs of twenty-three different sections or 
groups, each holding three or four sessions. Besides 
these meetings announced on the official program, there 
were many other meetings with privately printed pro- 
grams, some of which were very significant. With fif- 
teen or twenty different meetings in full swing at the 
same moment, one was able to choose almost any type 
of program he liked. In like manner, one’s report of 
such a great convention is certain to cover a very small 
fraction of the total field. My own interests led me to 
devote my attention chiefly to discussions of teacher 
taining and educational research. To report the 
papers read by different speakers would take entirely 
too much space. I shall therefore summarize below 
some of the ideas that were developed by attendance 
at these meetings. 

Teachers cannot be trained in an educational vacuum. 
No one would trust the removal of his appendix to a 
student trained in classic halls where no operations 
were ever seen or conducted, and yet graduates of our 
colleges and universities, who have not been allowed 
to observe, much less to practice, good teaching, are 
allowed to work on the minds and characters of our 
children. We must have observation and practice 
schools as the central units in every teacher-training 
institution. 

We must organize teacher-training institutions in a 
business-like system for the accomplishment of their 
specific purpose. Instead of a half dozen separate in- 
stitutions, each bringing political and personal pressure 
on the legislature for larger appropriations, we should 
have all of the teacher-training work under one board 
of directors, whose business it would be to know the 
needs of all parts of the State and to provide equitably 
for them. The history of normal schools shows that 
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where each is allowed to develop independently, each 
tends to become a four-year college and oftentimes to 
forget its primary mission of training elementary 
school teachers. All the teacher-training work of the 
State should be a part of the university. 

Educational research is gradually passing out of 
the hands of specialists and into the hands of adminis- 
trative officers and teachers. No principal or teacher 
can be recognized as thoroughly equipped for his task 
until he has mastered the tools which will enable him 
to determine his own efficiency. We need now to have 
case-studies from teachers and principals, showing 
fully the effects of various sorts of educational treat- 
ment for the different varieties of educational ailments. 


III. Impressions of the Chicago 
Meeting of Department of 
Superintendence 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


"T's RE WERE several impressive things about 
the Chicago meeting. In the weather there was 
nothing to complain of. Chicago probably never 
saw ten better days of the same season. The crowd 
was larger, it was said, than that of former years, the 
attendance running to more than twelve thousand. 
\nd the importance and the extent of education in this 
country were reflected in this multitude of workers. 
The general program was varied. Superintendent 
KE. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, Superintendent J. H. Bev 
eridge of Omaha, Superintendent J. W. Abercrombie 
of Alabama, and State Commissioner Frank P. Graves 
of New York were among the principal speakers. Dr. 
Graves spoke on the rural school, and his address was 
received with enthusiasm. Professor George D 
Strayer at the closing session spoke on the professional 
mission of the National I:ducation Association. 
The press commented on the fact that the meeting 
There 
was more than one hundred and fifty superintendents 


was a superintendent's meeting in a real sense 


of schools scheduled to speak on the program of the 
department. Superintendents of schools outnumbered 
college teachers and specialists five or six to one, it 
was said, and state departments of education had more 
representatives than usual 

| was impressed with the fact that the public school 
as an institution was praised, almost glorified, and al 
though its weak spots were often pomted out, there 
were few growlers and kickers in evidence. 

The emphasis on objectives in education, in the 
elementary school, the high school, and in other parts 
of the 


stem, the serious consideration of attempts to 


professionalize the work of teaching, and the interest in 
economy of time in elementary schools were other im 
pressive facts of the meeting. The need for objec 
tives appears to be generally recognized, but the tend 
ency to apply the idea of job analysis to teachin; 
frightened some. Evidence of a growing interest in th: 
professionalization of teachers was most gratifying 
and the competent evidence presented to show that th: 
elementary school term can be shortened and at th: 
same time enriched was encouraging. 

The sections devoted to rural education and its prob 
lems were largely attended. Apparently some of th: 
best work of this annual meeting is being done in thes: 
sections. Among the general topics discussed were th: 
needs for research in rural education, for raising th 
standards of county supervision, and for consolidatio: 
and transportation. 

Emphasis was given to the importance of increas 
ing rather than decreasing appropriations for publ: 
education, and this idea found place in the report 0! 
the committee on resolutions. Here are a few set 
tences from one resolution: 

“It may be necessary to cut down expenses, but 
should not be done by robbing childhood of its birt! 
right. The remedy rests in a more scientific distribu 
tion of funds and the equalization of taxation. TI 
destiny of the public schools is the destiny of the re 
public ; the nation of the future must pass through th 
school-room where the traditions of our free institu 
tions are conserved and transmitted. What that futur 
shall be rests with the American people.” 

It was a great mass meeting of a great organizatio: 
composed of 140,000 members. 


IV. Some Side Lights on the 
Chicago Meeting 


By GEORGE HOWARD, Jr. 
Director of School Organization, State Department of Education 
Raleigh, N. C. 


O* E COULD but be impressed that the progran 


of the Department of Superintendence of th: 
National Education Association was definit 
practical, and forward looking. Real problems wer: 
discussed by real men who had met these problem 
It is difficult to stat: 
in a few words even a few of the many things wit! 


and solved them in a real way. 
which one was impressed at this meeting. I shall om 
the general meetings and will say just a word in regar 
to the meeting of the county superintendents and th 
Department of Rural Education. 

The county superintendents had two meetings. Or» 
Manday *fternoon they discussed “The Superintend 
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ent’s Relation to His Supervisors, Principals, Teach- 
ers, School Directors and Patrons.” This was one ses- 
sion in which it seemed to me that very little of prac- 
tical value was offered. I was reaffirmed in my be- 
lief that North Carolina has as good a system of school 
laws with which to develop an efficient school system 
as any State in the union. 

Wednesday afternoon the county superintendents 
held an experience meeting, several men who are lead- 
ers in rural school work giving their experiences in 
administering education. This meeting was decidedly 
more practical and to the point. 

A large part of the discussion of the Department of 
Rural Education was taken up with discussions of the 
report that was recently made by the committee of this 
department, of which Mr. John M. Foote, State Rural 
Supervisor of Louisiana, was chairman. The study 
that I refer to was the comparison of instruction in one- 
teacher and consolidated schools. Those of you who 
have not read this report sheuld do so at once. It is 
published in “The Addresses and Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, 1923,” and also in The 
Journal of Rural Education for April 1923. 


HE TENDENCY to bring education to the at- 
T tention of Congress through the introduction of 
various educational bills is noticeable in this as 
former sessions. It is, however, not now so marked 
as during the period immediately following the war. 
For example, bills providing for military training and 
he extension of aid therefor are not so much in evi- 
dence. But numerous bills affecting education in one 
way or another have been introduced in the 68th Con- 
gress. Some of these are new proposals, but a con- 
lerable number will be recognized as measures pro- 
posed in former years and kept to the fore from Con- 
gress to Congress until the present time. Such is the 
present “Sterling-Reed Bill,” which is substantially 
he same as that formerly known as the “Smith-Towner 
|" and in the 67th Congress as the “Sterling Towner 
Hill,” and which provides for a federal department of 
ucation and for annual appropriations aggregating 
$100,000,000 for the benefit of the several State school 
tems. A summary of educational bills which seem 

| general interest is given below. 


* Legislative Circular No. 3, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS BEFORE THE 68TH 
CONGRESS" 


The discussion of the various phases of this report 
were interesting and helpful. There were very staunch 
supporters of the one-teacher school present who tri- 
umphantly pointed to the results of this study. There 
were equally staunch supporters of the consolidated 
school who defended valiantly the results of this study, 
but after the battle it was evident that neither side had 
won a victory. The consensus of opinion was that the 
consolidated school was decidedly the better type of 
organization ; that it offered greater educational advan- 
tages and greater opportunities for the full develop- 
ment of the boys and girls that attended it ; but that we 
have not made our consolidated schools everything that 
they should be, and that the slogan should be “More 
and Better Consolidated Schools.” 

It is said that on one occasion a young painter was 
privileged to journey to a distant city and there to feast 
his eyes and soul upon the works of the great masters. 
Standing before a great masterpiece he was heard to 
exulantly exclaim, “I, too, am a painter.” 

One could not help but feel a deep inspiration and 
enthusiasm at such a gathering as this, and could say 
with a feeling of pride mingled with responsibility, “I, 
too, am a teacher.” 


Fenerat DeparTMENTS AND BuREAUS OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


A. Departments and Commissions 

1. S. 1337, Sterling—To create a Department of Education, 
to authorize appropriations for the conduct of said department, 
to authorize the appropriation of money to encourage the 
States in the promotion and support of education, and for 
other purposes. 

a. Creates a department of education with a secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet and with one assistant secretary. 

b. Transfers to said department the Bureau of, Education 
and such other offices and bureaus as Congress may determine. 

c. Authorizes the department to conduct studies and inves- 
tigations in the field of education and to report thereon. Spe- 
cifies various fields of education in which research shall be 
undertaken. 

d. Authorizes annual appropriation of $500,000 for admin- 
istrative uses. 

e. Authorizes appropriations aggregating $100000,000, dis- 
tributed as follows: (1) Instruction of illiterates, $7,500,000; 
(2) Americanization of immigrants, $7,500,000; (3) to equal- 
ize educational opportunities (elementary and secondary 
schools), $50,000,000; (4) to promote physical education, $20,- 
000,000; (5) to promote better preparation of teachers, 
$15,000,000. 
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f. Provides that State must provide by law for a school 
term of 24 weeks, must require all children between 7 and 14 
years of age to attend school at least 24 weeks each year, and 
must require that the English language be the basic language 
of instruction in order to receive the benefits of the appropri- 
ation to equalize educational opportunities 

g. To receive benefits of the act, State must accept its pro- 
visions. To receive its share of any particular federal appro- 
priation, State or local authorities must provide an equal 
amount for the same purpose. 

h. “This act shall not be construed to imply federal contro! 
of education within the States, nor to impair the freedom of 
the States in the conduct and management of their respective 


school systems 

i. Creates a “National Council on Education.” 

2. H. R. 3923, Recd of New York—A companion bill of 
the Sterling Bill in the Senate 
provisions 

3, H. R. 5795, Datllinger 


Education and Welfare, and for other purposes. 


Contains substantially the same 
To establish a Department of 


a. Creates a department of education and welfare with a 
secretary in the Cabinet and with four assistant secretaries 

b. Provides for (1) a division of education, (2) a division 
of public health, (3) a division of social service, and (4) a 


division of veteran service 


c. Abolishes the offices of Commissioner of Education, Sur 
geon General in the Treasury Department, Chief of the Child 
ren’s Bureau, Director of the Veteran's Bureau, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the Board 
of Commissioners of the Soldiers’ Home and transfers their 
functions, powers and duties to the Department of Education 
and Welfare 

d. Transfers to the proposed new department the Bureau of 
Education, Bureau of Pensions, Public Health Service, Child 
ren's Bureau, Women's Bureau, Freedmen'’s Hospital, and the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. Functions 
of Secretary of the Interior in respect to Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf, Howard University and Saint Elizabeth's Hos 
pital are transferred to the Secretary of Education and Welfare 

ce. Transfers to the proposed department the administration 
of the act providing compensation for employees injured in the 
government vice 

the Smithsonian Institution to the proposed 
department 

g. Authorizes the President to transfer to the Department 
of Education and Welfare any other educational, health, or 
social welfare service or activity 

Appropriates $10,000 to carry out the purposes of this 
act during the balance of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924 
801, Tinkham.—To create a Department of Fine 
Creates a department of fine arts with a secretary the 
and with an assistant secretary 

b. Purpose of department is to increase knowledge of the 
arts and ‘ op a taste for art. The secretary shal! have 
charge an mtrol of the National Gallery of Art 


Creating a Commission on the racial 
question 


a. Provides for a “Commission on the racial question in the 
United States.” 
the South, three white men from the North, and three colored 


To be composed of three white men from 


men, all appointed by the President. 

b. Authorizes the Commission to inquire into and investi 
gate the conditions surrounding the colored people in the United 
States. 

6. H.R. 5564, Celler—Is a similar bill to S. 291. 

7. H. R. 6821, Upshaw.—To create a commission to be 
known as the Federal Motion Picture Commission. and defin- 
ing its powers and duties. 

a. Provides for a Commission “under the Department of 
the Interior as a division of the Bureau of Education.” To be 
composed of the Commissioner of Education ex officio and six 
members, two of whom shall be women, appointed by the Sec 
retary of the Interior. 

b. Provides for licensing motion-picture films for interstat 
and foreign commerce. 


B. Bureau of Education and Other Bureaus 


8 S. 557, McLean.—To provide for a library information 
service in the Bureau of Education. 

a. Provides for a division of library service to be in charg: 
of a director. Its purpose and duty shall be “to increase th: 
efficiency of American libraries by providing current informa 
tion concerning government activities.” 

9. H. R. 633, Dallinger—Similar to S. 557 above. 

10. H. R. 108, Raker —To create a Bureau for the Dea‘ 
and Dumb in the Department of Labor 

a. Creates a bureau to be in charge of a competent perso: 
having experience in the education of deaf persons or know! 
edge of their requirements. 

b. Makes it the duty of the chief of the bureau to study tl 
industrial, social and educational conditions of the deaf and t 
issue reports and bulletins 

11. H. R. 5089, Yates—To establish a bureau for the stud 
of delinquent, dependent and defective classes 

a. Provides for such a bureau in the Department of tl 
Interior, to be in charge of a director 

12. H. R. 6582, Dallinger—To provide for the better det 


ition and extension of the purpose and duties of the Burea 


of Education, and for other purposes 


a. Directs the Bureau to conduct studies and investigatior 
in the field of education and to report thereon. Defines mor 
specifically the educational subjects to be reported on, as illiter 
acy, immigrant education, public school education, vocztiona 
education, physical education, the preparation of teachers, ™ 
stitutions of higher learning, and other subjects as the com 
missioner may deem proper 

b. Provides for an assistant commissioner of education. 

\bolishes the Federal Board for Vocational Educatio 
transfers its functions, powers and duties to the Burea 
Educatior 

d. Authorizes an annual appropriation of $500,000 in add 
tion to moneys now appropriated to the bureau and transfer 
to the Bureau of Education appropriations now accruing to th 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 

e. Confers more specifically on the Commissioner of Educa 
tion the functions, powers and duties now conferred on th 
Department of the Interior in respect to the education and car 
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tural and mechanical colleges, and the administration of Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf, Howard University, and Freed- 
men’s Hospital. 

f. Creates in the Bureau the Federal Council on Education, 
to consist of one representative and one alternate from each 
executive department and of the Commissioner of Education 
ex officio. Makes it the duty of said council to eoérdinate the 
educational policies among the executive departments and to 
devise ways and means of improving the educational work of 
the government. 

g. Authorizes the Commissioner of Education to appoint 
and associate with himself the National Council on Education, 
to consist of 15 members representing the various educational 
interests of the country. 


II. NATIONAL EpucaATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. S. 808 and 1320, Fletcher—To establish a National Con- 
servatory of Music for the education of pupils in all its 
branches, vocal and instrumental, and for other purposes. 

a. Provides for a National Conservatory of Music to be 
located by the board of regents and for branch conservatories 
in different sections of the country. To be under the control 
of a board of regents who shall appoint a director general. 
\n advisory board of 15 members is provided for in the bill 

2. §. 2310, McKinley, and H. R. 3857, Langley.—To provide 
a site for the erection of a building for the National Con- 
servatory of Music. 


3. S. 1410, Fess—To create a National University at the 
seat of the Federal Government. 

a. Provides that the three-fold purpose shall be (a) to pro- 
mote the advancement of science and the liberal and fine arts, 
b) to provide instruction and training for public service, and 
(c) to codperate with the scientific branches of the govern- 
ment and with State institutions of higher learning. 


b. Provides that no student shall be admitted unless he shall 
have obtained the degree of M.S. or M.A. from a recognized 
stitution. The university shall confer no academic degree 
c. Provides for a board of trustees to consist of the Com- 


issioner of Education and 12 members appointed by the 


‘resident, and for an advisory council to consist of one mem 
from each State. 

d. Authorizes an appropriation of $500,000. 

#. H. R. 124, Raker —To make accessible to all the people 
valuable scientific and other research work conducted by 
United States through establishment of a national school 

f correspondence. 

H. R. 3920, Morin 
mics, government and history at the United States Military 
idemy, at West Point 


To establish a department of eco- 


H. R. 3967, Raker —To place control of Columbia Insti 
tion for the Deaf entirely under the president and directors 
f the institution and Congress 


H. R. 5211, Vaile—To provide for the applicability to 
rtain classes of persons of the provision of Articles III and 
of the War Risk Insurance Act, as amended. 
a. Provides that said articles “shall not be construed as 
upplicable to persons admitted into the United States Military 
Naval Academies after six months from the passage of the 
t of October 6, 1917.” 
H. R. 7011, Bacon—To create a commission to ascertain 
feasibility of establishing a National Conservatory of Music 


Ill. Nationat Ai To Epucation AND INSTITUTIONS 


1. S. 137, Ladd.—To authorize the more complete endow- 
ment of agricultural experiment stations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

a. Provides for increased annual appropriations. 

2. S. 2409, McNary.—Similar to S. 137, above. 

3. S. 618, Caraway—To authorize the payment of 50 per 
cent of the proceeds arising from the sale of timber from the 
national forest reserves in Arkansas for the promotion of 
agriculture, domestic economy, animal husbandry and dairy- 
ing in the State, and for other purposes. 

4. S, 1211, Ransdell.—To furnish copies of the Congressional 
Record to all high schools. 

5. H. R. 152 and 153, Raker—To provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a forest experiment station in 
co6peration with the University of California. 

6. H. R. 571, Tillman—To create the National Board of 
Rural Industrial Schools for mountain children, to establish 
and maintain such schools, and for other purposes. 

a. Provides for a board of three members to be appointed 
by the President. 

b. Directs the board to establish and maintain in mountain 
sections 20 industrial schools for mountain children. Author- 
izes appropriation of $300,000. 

7. H.R. 701, Jarrett—To extend the provisions of certain 
laws to the Territory of Hawaii. 

a. Extends to Hawaii the benefits of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of February 23, 1917, and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of June 2, 1920, as well as certain other acts not educa- 
tional in character. 

8. H. R. 4825, Sutherland —Providing for the establishment 
of industrial schools for Alaskan native children. 

a. Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior through the 
Bureau of Education to provide vocational training for the 
native peoples of Alaska. Appropriates $200,000. 

9. H. R. 4835, Leavitt—Providing for the payment for 
tuition of Indian children attending public schools. 

10. H.R. 6294, Davila—To extend the provisions of certain 
laws to Porto Rico. 

a. Extend to Porto Rico the benefits of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of February 23, 1917, and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act of june 2, 1920, as well as certain other acts. 

1]. H. J. Res. 18, Timberlake —Providing for the distri- 
bution to State Educational institutions of certain war material. 


IV. Lanp Grants ror Epucation 


1. S. 101, Harreld——Granting to the State of Oklahoma 
210,000 acres of unappropriated non-mineral land for the bene 
fit of its agricultural and mechanical colleges, according to the 
provisions of the Acts of July 2, 1862, and July 23, 1866, and 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the Secretary 
of the Interior certifying the number of acres available and 
that there are not sufficient lands in the State of Oklahoma 
to comply with the provisions of this Act, to pay to the State 
of Oklahoma in lieu thereof the sum of $1.25 per acre for the 
number of acres due said State 

2. H. R. 606, Howard.—Similar to S. 101, above. 

3. S. 382, Jones of New Mexico.—Cranting to the State of 
New Mexico 300,000 acres of land in said State for the use 
and benefit of the military institutions of New Mexico. 


4. H.R. 93, Morrow.—Same as S. 382, above. 
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5. S. 511, Ashurst—To authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue patent in fee simple to the Board of Regents of 
the University of Arizona for a certain described tract of 
land (one quarter-section). 

6. S. 667, Smoot—Granting to the State of Utah the Fort 
Duchesne Reservation for its use as a branch agricultural 
college. 

7. S. 922, King.—Granting additional lands from the Fort 
Douglas Military Reservation to the University of Utah. 

&. S. 1222, Smoot—To grant certain lands to Brigham 
Young University for educational purposes. 

a. Proposes to convey to said university at $1.25 per acre a 
certain quarter-section of land situated in the Wasatch Na- 
tional Forest. 

9. H. R. 4452, Leatherwood.—Same as S. 1222, above. 

10. H. R. 100, Morrow—Granting title to lands granted to 
the States and Territories in aid of common or public schools. 

Il. H. R. 4496, Morrow.—Granting to the State of New 
Mexico 250,000 acres of land in the said State for the use and 
benefit of educational purposes. 


V. Amenoment or Existinc Laws 

I. S. 1408, Fess—To amend an Act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational education . . . ™ ap 
proved February 23, 1917. 

a. Adds new sections 19 and 20 to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act known as the “Smith-Hughes Act.” 

b. Provides for coéperation with the States in paying the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors or directors of home eco 
nomics subjects. Appropriation $500,000 for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921; subsequent appropriations for 9 years, an amount 
each year equal to the amount for the preceding year increased 
by $250,000; annual appropriation after June 30, 1930, $3,000,- 
000. This is intended to be in lieu of appropriation for home 
economics in section 3 of original act. 

c. Provides that the appropriation in section 3 of the orig- 
inal act for “paying the salaries of teachers of trade, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial subjects” shall hereafter be available 
for teachers of trade and industrial subjects. This bill would 
in effect put home economics on an equal footing with agricul- 
ture 

2. S. 1836, Jones of Washington —To amend “An Act do- 
nating public lands to the several States and Territories which 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” approved July 2, 1862, as amended by act 
approved March 3, 1883 

a. Relates to investment of funds accruing under Morrill 
Act of 1862. Substitutes word “bonds” for word “stocks” in 
reference to bonds of the United States and the several States 
Eliminates requirement that the investment yield 5 per cent or 
more 

3. H. R. 4165, Dallinger (by request).—To amend sections 
1, 3 and 6 of an Act entitled “An Act to provide for the pro 
motion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in in- 
dustry or otherwise and their return to civil employment.” 

a. Continues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
three years thereafter the annual appropriation of $1,000,000 

b. Provides that any State having prior to June 30, 1924, 
accepted and complied with the provisions of the amended Act 
shall be deemed to have accepted this amendment 

c. Continues annual appropriation of $75,000 for studies and 
investigations and for administration of the act. Strikes out 
limitations placed on salaries 


4. H. R. 6141, Davila—To amend an Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the promotion of vocational education, r 
approved February 23, 1917. 

a. Has effect of extending to Porto Rico the provisions of 
the Vocational Education Act (Smith-Hughes Act). 


VI. anp Epucation 

1. S. 1409, Fess.—To provide for the promotion of physical 
education in the United States through codperation with the 
States in the preparation and payment of supervisors and 
teachers of physical education, including health supervisors 
and school nurses, to appropriate money and regulate its ex 
penditure, and for other purposes. 

a. Provides for Federal coéperation with the States in th 
promotion of physical education. 

b. Authorizes an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the fisca 
year ending June 30, 1922, and for each succeeding year, $1.0/ 
for each person of school age in the several States (school ag: 
defined as 6 to 18). 

c. Provides, for the purpose of administration, for a division 
of physical education in the Bureau of Education and author 
izes an appropriation of $300,000 to said Bureau. 

d. Provides that the Public Health Service shall coéperate 
in making studies, investigations and demonstrations, and 
authorizes an appropriation of $200,000 to the Public Health 
Service. 

e. Provides for acceptance of the provisions of this Act 
by the several States. 

2. H. R. 4800, Bacon.—I\s similar to S. 1409, but provid 
for a smaller annual appropriation ($5,000,000) for the u: 
of the States and also for a smaller ($200,000) for adminis 
tration in the Bureau of Education. 


> 


3. S. 2713, Capper—To provide for the promotion of phys 
ical education in the United States through codperation wit 
the States in the preparation and payment of supervisors an‘! 
teachers of physical education, and for other purposes. 

a. Provides for such promotion through the Bureau of Edi 
cation, in which a division of physical education is created b 
the dill. 

b. Provides for such Federal appropriations as Congres 
may make and for the allotment of funds to the States on t! 
hasis of population between the ages of 6 and 16. 

c. To receive benefits of the act, States must accept its pr: 
visions, and an amount equal to that received from the Gov 
ernment must be provided by the State or local authorities. 

d. States must submit plans, etc.. to Commissioner of Edi 
cation. 

4. 7450, Bacon—Same as S. 2713. 

5. H. R. 463, Clark of Florida.—To extend the frankir 
privilege to literature published by boards of health of State 
and Territories in the United States. 

6. H. Res. 80, Newton of Missouri.—Authorizing the Hou: 
Committee on Education to investigate self-styled medical i: 
stitutions and organizations popularly known as “diplom 
mills.” 


7. S. Res. 61, Copeland. —Similar to H. Res. 80 


VIL Arrectine tHe Distarct or CotumBia 


1. S. 1230, McKinley—To amend section 11 of “An Ax 
for the retirement of public school teachers in the District « 


Columbia,” approved January 15, 199% 
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a. Adds provision for the retirement of teachers becoming 
disabled after reaching the age of 45 or after 15 years of con- 
tinuous teaching in the District. 

2. S. 2422, Capper —To amend “An Act to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia,” 
approved June 20, 1906, as amended, and for other purposes. 

a. Provides salary schedules for teachers and employees ; 
allows increases of salaries; provides for the classification and 
assignment of employees and for a method of promotion. 

3. S. 2668, Capper—A similar bill to S. 2422 but allowing 
somewhat higher salaries. 

4. H. R. 6721, Keller —Practically same as S. 2422. 

5. S. 2641, Spencer—To establish the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare and to determine its functions, and for other 
purposes. 

a. Provides for a Department of Public Welfare in the 
District of Columbia. Transfers to said department the func- 
tions, powers and duties of the board of charities, the board 
of children’s guardians, the board of trustees of the National 
Training School for Girls, the board of trustees of the Indus- 
trial Home School, and the board of directors of the Colum- 
bia Hospital for Women. 

6. H. R. 470, Crampton.—To provide for commitments to, 
maintenance in, and discharges from the District Home and 
Training School, and for other purposes. 

a. Regulates the management and conduct of the home and 
training school for feeble-minded persons established by the 
1924 District of Columbia Appropriation Act. 


VIII. 


1. S. 430, McKellar —Regarding the education and natural- 
ization of aliens and the children of aliens, and for other 
purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL MEASURES 


a. Provides that no alien shall reside in the United States 
mger than five years without becoming naturalized; that no 


alien shall be admitted to citizenship without being able to 
speak enough English to make his desire to become a citizen 
intelligible. 

b. Requires that every employer of 30 or more aliens pro- 
de therefor instruction in the English language, unless the 
All aliens 
English-speaking 


public authorities are providing such instruction. 
d children taught in 
schools and in the English language. 


of aliens shall be 


2. S. 694, Keyes (by request) —To provide for the world- 
wide extension of education by the coéperation of national 
vernments. 
H. R. 2657, Gillett (by request) —Same as S. 694. 
4. H.R. 119, Raker —To amend “An Act to.establish postal 
with 


ivings depositories for depositing savings at interest 

urity of the Government for the repayment thereof, and for 
ther purposes,” approved June 25, 1910. 

a. Authorizes the investment of the postal savings fund in 
school district bonds. 

5. H. R. 129, Raker—To authorize entry of the public 
lands by school districts for school house sites and grounds. 
6. H. R. 3248, McLeod—Declaring November 11 a legal 
iblic holiday to be known as Armistice Day. 


7. H. R. 5317, Thomas of Oklahoma.—Authorizing certain 
military reservations to be attached to school districts for 
school purposes. 


8 H. R. 6537, Stephens—Authorizing the continuance of 
schools on certain naval reservations. 

a. Authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to continue the 
schools on the naval reservations at Indianhead, Md.; Dahl- 
gren, Va., and South Charleston, W. Va., and to maintain the 
same funds arising from the rental and operation of naval 
housing projects. 


The High School Debating Union 


HI HIGH school debaters in 250 high schools of 

the State took part this year in the contest of the 
High School Debating Union of North Carolina. The 
triangular debates were held throughout the State on 
March 28, and the final contest for the Aycock Memo- 
rial Cup will be held at the University on April 10 and 
11. 

The query discussed this year by all the schools tak- 
ing part in the contest is: Resolved, That the inter- 
allied war debts should be cancelled. An extension 
bulletin on this subject, containing a statement of the 
query with limitations, a brief of the subject under 
discussion, a bibliography of the subject, and selected 
articles bearing on both sides of the question, was issued 
by the University Extension Division, and copies of 
the bulletin were sent to the member schools of the 
Debating Union. 

The High School Debating Unior is conducted under 
the auspices of the Dialectic and Philanthropic Liter- 
ary Societies and the University Extension Division 
of the University of North Carolina. It was organ- 
ized in the fall of 1912, and this year’s contest marks 
the twelfth in the history of the movement. Winners 
of the Aycock Memorial Cup in the past have included : 
the Pleasant Garden High School, 1913; the Winston- 
Salem High School, 1914; the Wilson High School, 
1915; the Graham High School, 1916; the Waynes- 
ville High School, 1917; the Wilson High School, 
1918; the Durham High School, 1919; the Asheville 
High School, 1920; the Durham High School, 1921; 
the Durham High School, 1922; and the Elizabeth 
City High School, 1923. 

Guilford county with an enrollment of fourteen 
schools lead the State this year; Gaston county and 
Mecklenburg county came second with an enrollment 
of ten schools each; Forsyth county and Robeson 
county came third with an enrollment of nine schools 
each; Moore county and Nash county came fourth 
with an enrollment of eight schools each; Buncombe, 
Duplin, and Wayne had seven schools enrolled each; 
Alamance, Catawba, Rowan and Wake had six schools 
enrolled each. 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


County-Wide Consolidation 

The JourNAL has more than once commented with 
approval on Superintendent Allen's plan tor county- 
wide consolidation of schools. The most encouraging 
fact to be noted in connection with the discussion ot 
the plan at the Raleigh meeting was that it has the 
approval of every live county superintendent of schools 
in the State. It can be only a question of time betore 
it will become effective im every county. How soon this 
comes to be so ts gomg to depend more upon the sort 
of educational leadership a county has (which means 
the sort of superimtendent it has) than upon all other 
factors combined. For the present, suffice it to say, 
that Mr. Allen may count on the full support of the 
North Carolina Education Association in his efforts to 


get the plan adopted generally. 


The Raleigh Meeting 


Che fortieth session of the North Carolina Education 
\ssociation which convened in Raleigh, March 13-15, 
was acclaimed, with remarkable unanimity of opinion, 
the most successful meeting the Association has held 
within the memory of the present generation of school 
workers. [resident Kelly, Secretary Warren, and the 
various departmental officers are to be congratulated on 
the excellent programs that had been prepared for both 


the general and the departmental meetings, and on the 


success with which these programs were carried 
through. There were fewer “grievances” or cases of 


“grouch” in evidence than are usually found at such 
gatherings, and everybody seemed pleased with tlie way 
things were run 

There ran through the meetings a fine spirit of 


progress, of optimism of conhdent hope for greater 


educational development all along the line; and there 
was a plainly manifest determination to get down to 
“brass tacks” in this business of providing adequate 
educational opportunity for all the children of the State 

Among the more important matters that engaged the 
attention of the Association and that received its 
approval were: (1) Superintendent Allen’s plan for 
tthe county-wide consolidation of schools; (2) Miss 
Fulghum’s plan for the standardization of elementary 
schools ; (3) a resolution that came up from the county 
superintendents endorsing a minimum school term of 
eight months; (4) the report of the committee recom- 
mending that the association assume responsibility for 
publishing its own professional magazine. 


The Standard Elementary School 


Miss Susan Fulghum’s report, which embodied a 
detailed plan for standardizing our elementary schools, 
was one of the outstanding papers presented at the 
Raleigh meeting. When some such plan is put int 
effect, with its constructive proposals, it will do mucl 
to strengthen one of the weakest places in our schoo 
system. Certainly some such plan for the systemati: 
classification and standardization of elementary schools 
is sorely needed for the guidance of school officials 
While there were some differences of opinion witl 
respect to certain of the requirements suggsted, th 
principles embodied in the report were accorded unani 
mous approval. A committee was appointed to work 
in coOperation with the State Department of Educatior 
in a common effort to carry into effect some plan fo: 
classifying and standardizing our elementary schools 
Thus another forward step has been taken tha 


promises much for our educational progress. 


cAn Eight Months School Term 


The North Carolina Education Association went o1 
record in a resolution urging “a minimum term o! 
eight months for all the children of the State, regardles 
of whether they live in incorporated towns or in the 


rural districts, and regardless of whether they are 


attending standard high schools or elementary rural 


sche ols P 


This action was taken in the belief “tha 
the constitutional provision for a general and uniforn 
system of schools will be much better realized than at 


present by the enactment of legislation” looking t 
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this end. In other words, the resolution urges that the 


present minimum school term of six months required 


by constitutional mandate be increased to eight months 
by statutory requirement. Whether or not the General 
\ssembly can enact a law requiring a minimum term 
of eight months that the courts will declare to be valid 
without a constitutional amendment specifically requir- 
ing it or at least authorizing it, remains to be seen. 
This is a question to be determined by the courts. But 
let us hope that the General Assembly will enact a law 


requiring the longer term; and if the courts declare it 


to be unconstitutional, our belief is that the necessary 


constitutional amendment can be carried. 


cAn Official Magazine 


Steps were taken at the Raleigh meeting to publish 


a professional magazine that shall be the property of 


the North Carolina Education Association. The com- 


mittee having this matter in charge desired to purchase 


North Carolina Education if a purchase price satisfac- 


tory to the Association and to Mr. W. F. Marshall, its 


editor and owner, could be determined and agreed 


upon. Whether or not the Association will take over 


North Carolina Education, or launch a new publication 


of its own, remains to be seen. But the Association 


has decided to publish its own professional journal and 


to send it to all its members. 


his step, in the judgment of the JourNAL is both 


wise and necessary, and should not longer be deferred. 


It is the hope of the committee to have the first issue 


of the new journal appear in September just before 


the schools open for the fall term. Plans are already 


under way, so we are informed, to get the publication 


going. 


The JouRNAL can see no reason why the proposed 


wazine should not be a “going concern” from the 


tart. And it will be if our best talent can be com- 


mandeered for editorial duties. The JourNnat believes 


it nothing short of this ideal will be satisfactory to 


committee or acceptable to the Association, namely, 
that 
The 

hing profession, the business of education, the 
North 


publication of the best professional magazin: 


rth Carolina talent is capable of producing 


Carolina Education Association are all ready 


r just that. The situation demands it, and nothing 


rt of it will satisfy expectations The choice of a 


roughly competent Editor-in-Chief is the first cau- 


tious step to be taken, and the selection of his associate 
or departmental editors is a step to be taken with hardly 
less caution. The persons chosen for this important 
professional work should possess unquestioned ability, 
and qualities of leadership as well, for the situation is 
one that calls for leadership. This editorial board ought 
to be chosen regardless of group interests, or institu- 
Let 
us have for this big constructive work which this board 


tional prejudices, or personal whims or ambitions. 


of editors will have an opportunity to perform, men 
and women of vision, of understanding, of adequate 
professional equipment. Let’s have a great teachers’ 
magazine. Let’s have the best professional magazine 


that North Carolina talent is capable of producing. 


Billy Noble is Sixty-Nine* 

E SEE by a Chapel Hill dispatch that Pro- 

fessor M. C. S. Noble, Dean of the School of 
Education of the University, celebrated his 69th birth- 
day Saturday. 

If he had given notice in advance of the event, he 
would have had more felicitations than he would have 
known what to do with; but we trust that he will accept 
the somewhat belated but none the less sincere best 
wishes of The Times, whose admiration for this prac- 
tical intelligent educator has grown constantly with 
its affection from the time of first meeting. 

Sixty-nine years full of unflagging love of and inter- 
est in other humain beings! It has been slangily put 
that this is a great life if one doesn’t weaken; Billy 
E-duca- 
tion in bulk, on the hoof, and affording an opportunity 


Noble has never given a sign of weakening. 


to each and every one of us, owes Mr. Noble a debt 
that it owes, has owed, or ever will owe few men in 
North Carolina. 


and good for what ails those of us who haven't his 


He is a liberal education in himself, 


deep and abiding faith in his kind. 

Why, meeting up with this old boy—the term is used 
reverently—is like being brought into association with 
an old-fashioned garden plot filled with thyme, sage, 
honeset and catnip. Sixty-nine years of age and as 
fresh as a field of yellow clover on a dewy May 
morning ! 

On behalf of his friends in this community—and as 
many more as would be willing to entrust us with a 
message—we want to wish him a never-ending suc- 
cession of birthdays filled to the brim with that happi- 


ness which he has so consistently shared with others. 


* The Raleigh Times, Monday, March 24, 1924 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the rtment of Latin 
The University of North Carolina 


New Historical Novels 

With CAESAR’S LEGIONS (by R. F. Wells; 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 1923) is the 
story of two young fellows who joined Caesar's army 
as privates and fought in the two campaigns of Caesar’s 
first year in Gaul. It might then be used in connec- 
tiontion with the class-work in the first book of Caesar. 
The style of the book is rather reminiscent of Horatio 
Alger method. 

A better written novel is “Octavia, a Tale of Ancient 
Rome” (by S. van Santvoord; E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1923). 
Nero, dealing especially with his unfortunate wife 
Octavia and her triends. 


It tells a story of the times of the Emperor 


Roman Numerals 


Signs for numbers which the ancient Romans used, 
are still found convenient today, and everybody knows 
them. Their early history is rather interesting. Capital 
1, for one, was in origin simply a short straight mark 
Capital V, for five, was not considered as a V at all at 
first, but as the upper half of X, which was an Etruscan 
symbol for ten. L, for fifty, was not a Roman letter 
originally, but was a sign borrowed from the Chalci- 
dian Greek alphabet. Capital C, for one hundred, may 
also have come from Greek; but the Romans thought 
of it as the first letter of centwm, their word for hun- 
dred. D, for five hundred, was not originally a letter 
at all, but the half of a circle with a perpendicular line 
through it which represented one thousand. The letter 
M may have developed from this sign. At any rate it 
was thought of as a thousand because it was the initial 
letter of mulle. 


Common Abbreviations 


Why should /}. mean pound, and etc. mean and so 


forth’ There are other well-known abbreviations 
equally as odd. i. € 


& and; 


that is; e¢. g for example ; 
pound ( English money ) 

\ little knowledge oT Latin is the key to the explana 
tion of all of them. /b. is the abbreviation for the 
Latin libra which means pound. etc. abbreviates Latin 
ct cetera which means and the rest. ¢. ¢ id est 
that is. & isa 

£, capital L 


with a line through it, is a symbol! for Latin libra which 


exempli gratia for example 


a kind of monogram of ef, Latin for and. 


means pound 


G. A. H 


THE GERMAN COLUMN 


Conducted by Professor WALTER D. TOY 
The University of North Carolina 


The Close Relationship Between German and 
English 
PUPILS who are learning German will acquire « 
new interest in this language when they realize tha‘ 
it is closely related to their mother-tongue. 

It is, therefore, good to show them in a practica! 
way this close relationship. This we may do by letting 
them see that very many words are the same or ver) 
nearly the same in the two languages. In some cases 
it happens that while the forms are exactly the same 
the meanings are slightly different. 


1. (a) Words that are the same or nearly so: 


German English 
an on 
Arm arm 
backen to bake 
bei by 
denken think 
finden to find 
Finger finger 
Hand hand 
du hast thou hast 
in in 
kam came 
du kannst thou canst 
Knie knee 
Land land 
Mann man 
Maus mouse 
Sohn son 
ich will I will 


The foregoing list is merely suggestive of the simi 
larity existing between German and English. If now 
the pupil learns that the two languages do not by acci 
dent have the same or similar words, he will under 
stand what is meant by saying that these language- 
resemble one another just as two persons belonging t: 
the same family have a family resemblance. 

2. It is, of course, altogether unwise to attempt t 
explain to young pupils the scientific system of the 
High German Sound Shifting, but a few detached 
facts taken out of this system may awaken an interest. 

(a) It may be briefly stated, for example, that im 
many English words k corresponds to German ch. S« 
Eng. make is German machen ; Eng. book, Ger. Buch; 
Eng. duck (a kind of cloth), Ger. Tuch; Eng. seek, 
Ger. suchen; Eng. I (Old Eng. ic for ik) Ger. ich; 
Eng. yoke, German Joch; Eng. milk, Ger. Milch, etc. 

(b) Similarly, English p correspondens often to 
German pf. Eng. pan, Ger. Pfanne; Eng. path, Ger 
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Pfad; Eng. pound, Ger. Pfund; Eng. penny, Ger. 
Pfennig; Eng. pipe, Ger. Pfeife; lng. post, Ger. 
Pfosten ; Eng. plaster, Ger. Pflaster, etc. 

(c) For English t German often has z for ts, the 
phonetic value of German z. Eng. ten, Ger. zehn; Eng. 
to, Ger. zu; Eng. tongue, Ger. Zunge; Eng. tongs, Ger. 
Zange; Eng. two, Ger. zwei; Eng. toll, Ger. Zoll, etc. 

From these specimens the pupil will see that in many 
cases the relation of certain English consonants to the 
correspondening German consonants is determined by 
law, that is, by a regular habit of language. 

No attempt will be made to present this subject with 
scientific precision or completeness. But if an interest 
is awakened, the pupil may at a later time become a 
student and make a thorough study of the relation of 
a group of English consonants to the corresponding 
(German consonants. 

In the meantime from such suggestions as are con- 
tained above the teacher will be able to convince his 
pupils that the dialects from which our modern Eng 
lish and the modern German are descended belong to 
the same family of languages. 

How this Germanic element came over to England 
and was adopted as the basis of English speech may at 
a later period be the subject of an interesting historical 
study. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. W. M. DEY 
Head of the Department of Romance Languages 
University of North Carolina 
HE FOURTH annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of North Carolina, but the 
first meeting as a part of the North Carolina Education 
\ssociation, was held in Raleigh, March 14. By all 
present it was pronounced the most successful meeting 
he association has held thus far. The French section 
met at 9:30 a. m. in the Edenton Street Sunday School 
ms, Professor Barney presiding. There were sev- 
eral interesting questions before this section for dis- 
cussion, the most important being the report of the 
committee on a standard high school course in French. 
was decided to have the report mimeographed and 
nt to all members of the French section, with certain 
inges and modifications suggested by the discussion 
his meeting, Professor F. A. G. Cowper, of Trinity 
College, was elected chairman of the section for next 
iT, 
lhe business meeting, which was called especially for 
election of officers, was held at 2:30 p. m. in the 
nday School auditorium of Edenton Street Church. 
e following officers were elected for next year: 


President, Professor W. H. Wanamaker, Trinity Col- 
lege ; Vice-President, Miss Lucas ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Jessie Laird, North Carolina College for Women. 
It is desired that every modern language teacher in the 
State should be a member of this association, which 
should furnish a method of mutual help and coéper- 
ation to be obtained in no other way. The membership 
fee is only $2.00 a year, $1.75 of which goes to pay 
the membership fee in the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers—and this latter includes a sub- 
scription to the Modern Language Journal, which 
should be in the hands of every modern language 
teacher in North Carolina. 


The Department of Romance Languages of the Uni- 
versity will offer during the Summer School of 1924 
more courses than ever, designed to meet the needs of 
teachers and also of the regular students in course in 
the University. As last summer, French I and French 
2 will be offered complete in the first term, and French 
2 again in the second term. ‘The other courses, as 
French 3, 4, 5, 6, will extend over the twelve weeks. 
lrench 8, the teachers’ course in phonetics, will be 
offered in the first term. Courses in romanticism, the 
16th century, and Old French will be offered for ad- 
vanced students. Pending the publication of the Sum- 
mer School Catalogue, information with regard to 
these courses may be obtained by addressing Prof. W. 
M. Dey, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


THE SPANISH COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. S. E. LEAVITT 
Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina 

HE GROUP meeting of the Spanish section of 

the Modern Language Teachers Association was 
held in Raleigh on March 14, as previously announced 
in this column, with the following teachers present, Mr. 
Ralph L. Hankey, Miss Augustine LaRochelle, Miss 
Lorna I. Lavery, Miss Edith M. Farnham and Miss 
Nettie T. Moore of the North Carolina College for 
Women, Mr. Fred K. Fleagle and Mr. Fred L. Blythe 
of Davidson College, Mr. A. A. Shapiro, Mr. F. J. 
Hurley, Mr. W. A. Pickens and Mr. S. E. Leavitt of 
the University, Mr. Frederick E. Steinhauser of Trin- 
ity, Mr. J. H. Gorrell of Wake Forest, Mr. L. E. Hinkle 
and Mr. O. W. Wilson of State College, Miss Mary 
Lynne Judd of Bessemer City, Mrs. Helen Mangum 
Laughlin and Mr. Hugo A. Varela of Charlotte, and 
Miss Mabel Cline of New Bern. This was a consid- 
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erable increase over the attendance of last year although 
it was unfortunate that there was not a larger repre- 
sentation from the high schools. 

The first paper to be presented was “Some Things 
We Owe to Spain” by Prof. Hinkle who gave an in- 
spiring survey of Spanish contributions to western 
civilization and culture. This paper will be published 
as a special article in the Hicu Scnoor JourNAL, prob- 
ably in the May number, and deserves to be read by 
every Spanish teacher in the State. Passing to the 
practical topic of “Interesting students in the study of 
First Year Spanish” Miss LaRochelle gave an ex- 
tremely interesting exhibition of Spanish posters which 
were drawn by her students for the purpose of decor- 
ating and giving a Spanish atmosphere to the class 
room, Among other realia which attracted no little 
attention was a toy theater which Miss LaRochelle 
has used with considerable success in her classes. Pro- 
fessor Fleagle then dealt at length with the question 
of Spanish clubs, giving practical information regard- 
ing their organization, the roaintaining of interest, and 
the activities in which such clubs may profitably en- 
gage. In closing Professor Fleagle made a strong plea 
for a laboratory course in modern language teaching, 
an experiment which he hopes to make at Davidson 
College and whose results will be watched with inter- 
est by all Spanish teachers 

In introducing the Round Table Discussion, “The 
First Year Course in College. Is it Suited to Our 
High School Students?” the chairman of the group, 
Professor Leavitt, gave a survey of the first year 
course offered in the different colleges in the State, 
setting forth the difficulties encountered by high school 
students in orienting themselves in it, and made sug- 
gestions for a closer contact between the high school 
and the college. After some discussion it was voted to 
ask the chairman to appoint a committee to study the 
question of making the first year course in the various 
colleges more uniform and to formulate a statement of 
the minimum requirement expected of high school 


students 


Miss LaRochelle has sent in the following list of 
firms trom which realia may be purchased 

Galeno Natural Method Charts—Gregg Publishing 
Co., N. Y., $12.00 

Silk Flags of Foreign Nations—Annin and Co., N. Y 

Clock Dial— Milton Bradley Co., 32 So. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga 

El Teatro de los Nifios—S. A. Industrias Graficas, 
Seix & Barral Hnos, Provenza, 219, Barcelona, Spain. 


(Continued on page 106 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Derivation of the Word 
Education 


HE North American Teacher for March, 1924, 

carries a note from The Classical Journal with 

this caption: “The word Education Not Derived from 

Educere.” Believing that this note will be of interest 

to many of our readers, we are herewith reproducing 
it in full: 


Much misleading information is often handed out about 
the word education. Many a paper and many a lecture ha: 
centered about its supposed etymological meaning, leading out 
Many a touching paragraph has been spun out of this idea 
how, e.g., education leads one from the darkness into the light 
To be sure, the history of the word is not a simple one. It is 
of course, derived from educare (not educere). It is true 
that the eighth edition of George's lexicon calls educare a: 
intensive form of educere and the Oxford English Dictionary) 
says that educare “is related to educere” to lead forth, “whic 
s sometimes used nearly in the same sense.” But Wald 
( Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, ed. 2) says that («¢ 
ducare is from dux and hence means “to be a guide to.” O1 
course dux and duco are related words. As early as Plautus 
both educare and educere are used in exactly (not “nearly” 
the same sense—that of “bringing up” or “rearing” children 
t is from this use, and not from the etymological significanc: 
“lead out,” that the meaning “instruct” arose. In English, th 
earliest use quoted by the Oxford Dictionary is that of bring 
ing up persons (1531), though the meaning “instruct” is foun: 
soon after (1588). 

The significant developments are in the extension of th: 
process of “education” or “rearing” to the period well beyon 
adolescence, the transfer of the process from the home to th: 
school, and the increased emphasis on formal instruction. Al 
of these took place in the Roman period. 


Unusual Essay Contest 


“6 Y CHOICE of a Vacation, and Why” is thi 

year the subject of the essays to be submitted i: 
the annual contest by the Scholastic—national magazin 
for high school students. $50.00 will be awarded t 
the winner of the contest and other prizes amountin, 
to $100.00 will be presented for the ten next best essay 
received. 

In making the announcement of the contest the edi 
tors of the Scholastic expressed the opinion that thi 
contest 1s unusual because it is not based on the desir: 
to influence either public or student opinion on a giver 
subject, nor to create sentiment in favor of a civic or 
reform movement, but rather it directs the student’: 
thought and attention to one of his own personal prob 
lems. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Reading Circle Books for High 
School Teachers 


HE FOLLOWING four books are suggested by 

Professor J. Henry Highsmith, State Inspector of 
High Schools, for reading circle work for high school 
teachers : 

1. Book, W. F. The Intelligence of High School 
Seniors. (Macmillan.) This book gives the results 
of a State-wide mental survey of Indiana high schools. 
A study of the book should be very stimulating to all 
high school principals and teachers. 

2. Tracy, Frederick. The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence. (Macmillan.) <A stimulating discussion of the 
characteristics of the adolescent. 

3. Bliss, Don C. Methods and Standards for Local 
School Surveys. (Heath.) Every high school prin- 
cipal and teacher should be informed with regard to 
school surveys. This book gives a splendid introduc- 
tion to this important phase of school work. 

4. Brooks, E.C. Education for Democracy. (Rand 
McNally.) Many teachers have already studied this 
book. Others will want to use it, for it will be found 
helpful and suggestive. 


Financing American Public 
Schools 


By A. LINCOLN FILENE 
Boston, Mass. 


Seemingly large expenditures are being made for educational 
purposes. Are such expenditures justified in the light of what 
the public school is doing to fulfill its function? How and 
why is the public school failing to measure up to standards that 
should be reached and maintained ?—The Editor. 


HILE THE expenditures for public education 
may be somewhat large, they are entirely justi- 
fied if we consider what the public school is 


oing to fulfill its function. We should remember that 
ie increased expenditures are due in part to the gen- 


eral decrease in the purchasing value of the dollar. 
Expenditures for public educational are necessarily 
subject to the same economic changes that are taking 
place in other fields. When we bear in mind the enor- 
mous returns that are expected from their expenditures 
in public education in the way of increased civic, eco- 
ic, and social efficiency, the present expenditure is 
ertainly not disproportionate. As a matter of fact, 
the expenditures for public education are very much 
ess per capita than the expenditures for private educa- 
Yet the public schools bear an enormously 
greater responsibility for sustaining the general politi- 
| and economic welfare of the people than is borne 


by private education. It is probable that the public 
school is not failing to reach the goals established for 
it in any greater degree than other human institutions 
are failing to meet the goals established for them. 

The economic and social life for which the young 
people of this generation are being trained is greatly 
changed from that of a generation ago. The schools 
must adapt themselves to these changing requirements 
and are rapidly and effectively being readjusted to the 
new demands. 

The schools just help our coming generation of citi- 
zens to be clear and straightforward in their thinking, 
to understand their own relations to their government 
and its functions, to find their proper place for service 
in an industry or profession and to codéperate with 
others as effectively as possible. To be sure, the 
schools have not succeeded in doing these things per- 
fectly. Unquestionably, they have, however, in the 
past decade made tremendous gains in the direction of 
the achievement of these ends.—.1merican Educational 
Digest for February, 1924. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING UNION 
(Continued from Page 97) 

The following counties had five schools enrolled each 
for the contest: Burke, Franklin, Granville, Halifax, 
Johnston, Martin, Rutherford, Wilson and Edgecombe. 

The following counties were represented by four 
schools each: Cleveland, Harnett, Haywood, Hender- 
son, Iredell, Montgomery, Rockingham, Union and 
Wilkes. 

Three schools enrolled from each of the following 
counties: Alleghany, Anson, Cabarrus, Caldwell, Car- 
teret, Craven, Davidson, Durham, Hertford, Warren, 
Hyde, Jackson, Lee, Orange, Pasquotank, Pitt, Polk, 
Randolph, Richmond and Stokes. 

Two schools enrolled from each of the following 
counties: Beaufort, Bertie, Caswell, Cherokee, Chowan, 
Columbus, Cumberland, Gates, Hoke, Lincoln, Me- 
Dowell, Macon, Madison, Northampton, Pamlico, 
Pender, Person, Sampson, Scotland, Surry, Vance and 
Washington. 

The following counties were represented by one 
school each: Ashe, Avery, Bladen, Camden, Chatham, 
Currituck, Dare, Greene, Jones, Yadkin, Swain, Tran- 
sylvania, Yancey, Lenoir, Mitchell, New Hanover, 
Watauga, Onslow, Perquimans, and Stanly. 

The following counties were not represented in the 
contest this year: Alexander, Brunswick, Clay, Davie, 
(graham, Tyrrell and Yadkin. 

An account of the final debate will appear in our 
May number. 
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Tue Cotrece Bive Boox. v. 1: Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
1923-24. By Huber William Hurt. 473 p. Chicago, The 
College Blue Book, c1923. 


This survey of standards and practice in higher edu- 
cation, tabulated with greater fullness than has been 
heretofore attempted, should be of especial value to 
high school principals, teachers, and” students. It 
furnishes readily much of the information that is 
needed in advising young people in their choice of col- 
lege, and in helping their parents to form intelligent 
judgments. The first volume, dealing only with col- 
leges and departments of liberal arts and sciences, will 
be followed in November, 1924, by a volume covering 
professional and technical education, and in 1925 by a 
third on music and fine arts. Each of them is to be 
revised triennially. 

The statistics given for each college include its rat- 
ing by one or more educational associations, the num- 
bers of degrees conferred, enrollment, dates of the col 
lege year, number of buildings, size of library, entrance 
units prescribed in all subjects, units required for 
graduation, fees and expenses, financial resources, 
growth in the past ten years, and number in the fac- 
ulty. Similar figures are given for junior colleges and 
negro colleges, and the appendix is devoted to high 
school organization and standards in the various states 
Somewhat briefer information is furnished on the chief 
foreign universities. A unique feature of the book is 
an educational atlas, arranged by state, on which is 
marked the location of every college together with the 


population of the city or town im which it ts situated. 


Grorce B. Locan, Jr. 


How to Teacn Puvsics. By Rogers D. Rusk, Professor of 
Physics at Northwestern College The |] B Lippincott 


Company. Philadelphia. 1923 


This volume is in the Lippincott School Project 
Series edited by W. F. Russell, formerly Dean of the 
College of Education, University of lowa, now of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In his Pre 
face the author has well stated the aim and the general! 
plan of lis book in these words “This book aims to 
give the teacher or student a working knowledge of 
the teaching of Physics by defining the aims and meth 
ods of the subject matter, and by particular reference 
to the development method of presenting the material 
Emphasis has been laid upon the application of mod 
ern pedagogical methods to Physics as a special subject, 


upon the development of suitable teaching projects, and 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


upon the grouping of such projects about a few funda 
mental principles in order to bring out the larger mean 
ing of the principles involved, and in order to unify 
the course. In the earlier portions of the book a sur 


vey has been made of the development of physics a 


physics teaching, and several chapters are devoted to 
brief consideration of the meaning of physics and 
scientific methods.” 


Professor Rusk has produce a volume that is not on! 
scientific, sane, and modern in its point of view, | 
one that is in full accord with the best present-d 
educational theory and practice. It will be found stimu 


lating and helpful not only by teachers and student: 
of physics but by teachers and students of ot! 
branches of natural science as well. In the judgment 


of the reviewer it is without question the best book ; 
its field now on the market—N. W. W. 


Practica. Map Exercises anp 1n Generat H 
tory. By R. C. Willard and Edward K. Robinson. Ginn :; 
Company, Boston. Pp, 32, plus 32 Sheets of Drawing : 
Note Paper. Price 56 cents, 


This volume has two purposes: first, to fix clearly in 
mind of students the more important geographical and polit 


features that have influenced the course of history; and, sec: 
to provide a syllabus of real value. 


Backsone. (The development of Character). By Samuel 
Drury. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. Pp. 2!' 
Price, $1.50. 


These twenty chapters addressed to young people tak 


development of character, or growth of backbone, as their « 


tral theme. The author shows character as a growing thing 


and he persuades his readers that “backbone” is nourished 


standards as well as activities. 


Twenty Years at Huist-Hovuse. By Jane Addams, edited 
Eva Warner Chase. The Macmillan Company, New Y: 
1923. Pp. 467. 


This book has been written to give the reader an insight 


the slums of our larger cities, with suggestions for a hig 


civic and social life 


Bustness By Frederick G. Nichols, A 
ciate Professor of Education, Harvard University. Ameri 
took Company, New York, 1923. Pp. 233. 


This book may be used as the basis of a course in busi: 


which will meet the changed economic situations 


Text Book Crrvzensair. By R. O. Huges, Boston. A 


and Bacon 


“If we understand the big principles of the life about us 


of which we are a part, we shall see our own place and 
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own duty much more clearly.” This statement made in the first 
chapter of this book sums up in few words the author's purpose 
in making this book. It is in every sense of the word a text 
book in citizenship as tne name avers. It is planned for the 
first year of the high school or for the last year of the junior 
high, and is well within the range of students of these grades. 
While treating with a fair degree of fullness many topics that 
in the past have been thought to be entirely too abstruse for the 
early adolescent, it never fails in clearness or in interest. It is 
extremely well written and organized. 

There are a few chapters that deserve special mention: The 
Church, Intelligence, Health, Beauty. The teacher who is not 
using this text in her class in community civics will find this 
a handy book of reference —G. O. M. 


Movern EnGuisu. Books I and II, Brief Course. By Paul 
Klapper, Ph.D., and Abraham London, M.A. Based upon 
a series of the same title, by Henry P. Emerson and Ida 
Bender. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. 


Book I gives a systematic and complete groundwork in lan 
guage as a basis for a more detailed and technical language 
study in the grades of the junior high school. Throughout the 
text there is a studied avoidance of technical definition or the 
introduction of formal grammar for its own sake. In Book II, 
the authors have attempted as in Book I, to make available for 
pupils in the upper grades a teaching text that applies the most 
recent educational practices to the fundamentally sound content 
of an older book of proved worth. 

The 


surING Resutts 1n Epucation. By M. R. Trabue. 


\nterican Bock Company, New York, 1924. 


a superintendent's library there are usually six, eight or 
e books upon standard educational and intelligence tests 
their uses 

e field of contemporary knowledge upon tests and measure 
s may seem to be very well covered by the existing volumes 
those subjects. Why publish another such book in this 


of educational endeavor? This is a reasonable question to 


especially when the construction of these instruments of 
irement seems to be upon a plateau of progress 

Dr. M. R. Trabue’s Measuring Results in 
ition will convince one that his book is not a superfluous 


It is true that the 


e reading of 


tion to the long list of such publications 
ledge of the first few chapters may be gained from the 
books of its kind. 


esent volume has been constructed upon new lines 


But as one progresses he finds that 
From 
igogical standpoint it is, in the writer's opinion, better thar 
field 


the statistical methods placed in the front of the book we 


works in the sar Instead of a set of chapters 


our statistical methods worked out in actual situations 


may be carried over by the teacher, superintendent or 


t of education. Chapters Six and Seven are examples of 
ocedure. We learn from these chapters about spelling 


We learn how to 


ade norms, medians and means, how to put the results in 


administer these tests, how to find age 


ical form, how to analyze some of the pedagogical situa 


which arise in the teaching of spelling. Any one interested 


cation may find worked out step by step, all the processes 


necessary for the adequate handling of tests, from these and 
following chapters upon the various instruments of measure- 
inent. 

Principals in increasing numbers desire to learn more of indi- 
vidual pupils, pupil classification, measuring the results of teach- 
ing in order to rate teachers and their schools in a better 
manner. The reviewer believes that this book furnishes for 
these projects the necessary knowledge in the most efficient 
form. 

Progressive teachers are not content with their own or other 
peoples’ opinions concerning the quality of work done. They 
wish to learn about weaknesses in individual, grade and subject 
teaching. This text will give to them in method and language 
which they can understand such information as they desire. 

Dr. Trabue does not give a complete catalog of all the tests 
in the various fields. He tries to give the most complete infor- 
mation concerning the handling of a few of the better measures. 

Neither does he assume the attitude that tests are perfect in 
construction and in the type of objectives measured. In every 
chapter there is caution for accuracy and conservativeness in 
interpretation of results for individuals, grades and schools. 
Here is sound advice for teachers and administrators. 

On page 440 we find a new type of a chart for presenting 
graphically the strength, weakness and achievement of a pupil 
in the various subjects of his course of study as well as an 
indication of the work which might be accomplished. This 
should prove very helpful to pupils, teachers and principals who 
desire to reach recognized standards of work. 

The author of the book treats rather too briefly the uses to 
be made of the accomplishment quotient and ratio. While the 
that this valuable 
measurement of progress and relative achievement could have 
been handled in the same sufficient manner in which the other 
measures have been presented in this book. 


presentation is clearly written we feel 


Is it not within 
the province of some book upon this subject to present, either 
within a chapter upon accomplishment quotients or in the 
appendix, tables indicating for the better tests the subject ages 
in years and months just as are presented grade and age 
medians and means? It is our belief that this material in a 
volume upon measurements will be practical and helpful. As to 
the importance of the ratio method we quote from the page 
446 of the present volume : 

“The ratio method of relating educational achievement to 
general academic ability, promises to help materially in con- 
serving the abilities of the intellectual leaders of the future.” 

Dr. Trabue’s volume is very accurately written. It's chapters 

and conclusions show that it is a thoroughly scientific piece of 
work.—Frank H. Koos, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
EXPERIMENTAL CURRICULUM-MAKING IN THE SoctaL Stumes, 
sy J. Montgomery Gambrill, Associate Professor of History, 
McKinley Publish 
ing Company, 1619 Ranstead St., Philadelphia, iv to, pp. 52. 
1924. Price 20 cents. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


This pamphlet contains reprints of the reports by Professor 
ambrill which appeared in The Historical Outlook for Decem 

1923, January and February, 1924. Professor Gambrill’s 
ports constitute the first complete description of recent experi- 


nts and tendencies in the social studies. It will prove valuable 
teachers and administrators who are facing the problems 


reorgamizing courses of study. 
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y THE SPANISH COLUMN s 19a. Early Spanish Prose Fiction. Mr. Leavitt. A study of 
> : Spanish prose fiction up to the beginning of the seven 
S ‘ anand teenth century, with special emphasis upon the nove! 
Miss Mary Lynne Judd is teaching at Bessemer City, of roguery. 
4 instead of at Aberdeen as was previously announced Seconp Term 
ee in this column. She has forty students in two sections  s11b. Lope’s Contemporaries. Mr. Shapiro. Reading of re 
< of Spanish. resentative plays of Guillén de Castro, Tirso de Molina 
1 Ruiz de Alarcon. 
i Mr. J. H. Allred has accepted a position as Instruc- ee ee 
scr ta ot the tablished Hich Poi s19b. Spanish Prose Fiction of the Seventeenth Century. Mr 
> pa Shapiro. A study of Cervantes’ Don Quwijote and 
Methodist Protestant College. His duties will begin Novelas Ejemplares, with consideration of other short 
next September. story writers of this period. 
Mr. W. Irving Crowly of the University of Minne- meneame 


sota, will have charge of the Spanish instruction at 
Wake Forest next year, with the rank of Associate 
Professor. 


Advanced courses in Spanish to be offered at the 
North 


University of 


sessions of 1924. 


Carolina during the summer 


Fiest Term 


Teachers’ Course Mr. Shapiro. General course in 


Spanish phonetics. Discussion of teachers’ problems 


Vega. Mr 
plays ot Lope che 


sila. The Theater of Lope de Leavitt. Reading 


of representative Vega, with consid 


eration of earlier Spanish dramatists 


UNUSUAL ESSAY CONTEST 
(Continued from Page 102) 

Every student in any junior or senior high school 
eligible to take part in this contest. 
to 600 words 
by addressing the Contest Editor, Scholastic, Pitt 


Essays are limite:! 
Further information may be obtaine:! 


burg, Pa. 


\ choral competition will be held in Rome on May 
24, 1924, between nineteen regional squadrons repr: 
senting the entire kingdom of Italy. It is planned | 


make these competitions annual events. 
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The Untversity of North (Carolina 


Announces the following important publications 


Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation By Woodrow Wilson 


A rare and important contribution representative of Mr. Wilson’s best style and thought. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Law and Morals 


A discussion of the evolution of law in relation to morals. The papers present certain important 
social interpretations and blaze new trails in the field of legal literature. Part I, The Historical 
View. Part II, The Analytical View. Part III, The Philosophical View. $1.50. 


By Roscoe Pound 


Religious Certitude in an Age of Science By Charles Allen Dinsmore 


In “Religious Certitude in an Age of Science,” Professor Dinsmore treats of the conflict 
between the critical intellect in man and that inner spirit which would believe and aspire and 
rest in certitude. He maintains that the word knowledge belongs to religion as well as to 
science and that religious apprehension reaches nearer the heart of its object than scientific 
knowledge. $1.50 


Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries in the Stationers’ Registers 
By Hyder E. Rollins 


This index “will instantly take rank amongst the most important works of bibliographical 
reference. In a word, it will be indispensable.”—G. L. Kittredge. Contains: I, The title -of 
every ballad listed at Stationers’ Hall, with complete bibliographical data and an immense 
amount of collateral information; II, An index of first lines of all the ballads listed in Index 
I; III, An index of all the names and subjects dealt with in the entries and notes. 


Paper $3.00. Cloth $4.00. 


Argentine Literature. A Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biography, and 
Literary Controversy By Sturgis E. Leavitt 


This bibliography is the result of researches carried out in the libraries of Buenos Aires while 
the compiler was the holder of a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship awarded by Harvard University. 


Paper. $1.50. 


The Saprolegniaceae By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of all known species and direct observations on and illustrations 
of all American species of the family Saprolegniaceae. Notes are added on related families, 
as Leptomitaceae, Blastocladiaceae, and Monoblepharidaceac Most cytological and physio 
logical details of importance appearing in the literature since Humphrey's work (1892) have 
been included or referred to under the species involved. Quarto. 201 pages 6 half tones, and 
57 line plates. Cloth. $10.00. 


The Clavarias of the United States and Canada By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of all known species of Clavarias, or coral mushrooms, in the 
area covered. most of which have been redescribed from the living condition 


Both European 
and American type material has been examined wherever possibl 


and synonomy established 
All hut two of the plates have been made from living material. Large octavo. 209 pages, & 
colored plates, 72 half tones, and 12 line plates Cloth. 38.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


PRICE 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 


P.S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 


and FREE SHADE. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Putnams 


Wish Your Book Buying Troubles os 
PUTNAMS’ LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
All Books of All Publishers 


All orders are filled quickly, intelligently, and accurately ; back orders are carefully follow 
up; completeness and exactness of service are emphasized. 
Inquire about our s mple order system 


» Library Department 


DUCK SHADES 
Write us for catalogue, prices, |} 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


than 150 illustrations $4.00 
An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps 
and all matters pertaining thereto 
A Discriminating Review of the Summer 
Camp Movement, its origin, development, 
present status and practices. 


PORTER SARGENT, 14 


Annual Review of Educational Events. 

A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 

Educational Service Bureau advises parents 
in the selection of Camps and Schools. Con- 
+ sultation on appointment. 


Beacen Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Getting the Best Position Your Qualifications Can Command 


Confidential individual professionally ethical 

for ONLY 500 TEACHERS in 

the neighboring states Teacher 

tion objective exeels other forms of placement 
Write for full information 


School Services 
Montgomery, Alabama 


ART OF APPLYING to make your 
letter effective Special edition $1.00 


2 West 45th Street, New York City ‘ 
Just West of Sth Avenue je 
Sargent Handbook Series ; American Private Schools 
A H ANDB( OK OF Sth Edition, 992 pages; round corners, crimson silk ee 
SUMMER CAMPS A Guide Book for Parents. ; i 
First edition 1924. 576 pages, 10 Maps and more A Compendium for Educators. < * 


f any new « secondhand if 

lege books, sor few of many. | 
goud prices Menton where you saw this advertisement. 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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